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RELATIONSHIP OF SPECIES. 
By H. Panton. 


Ir often happens in the observations of the field naturalist 
or zoologist that a certain curious and typical action or habit of 
some special animal or group of animals will be noted, and will 
give to the animals in question a certain individuality. There 
may even be nothing very definite in this special action, perhaps 
only some certain mode of carriage or bearing, which can no 
more be described than the somewhat subtle difference that is 
very generally apparent to a close observer in what might be 
termed the typical walking action of the white man and the 
black. 

Any special attitudes, habits and bearings which appear to 
_ be commonly inherent in members of a species, or members of 
closely allied species, the interested observer comes in time to 
regard as aflinitative, indeed inseparable to these members 
(perhaps I should confine these remarks to my own personal 
feelings), and in the surmises and theses that revolve in one’s 
imagination as to the relationships and evolutions of various 
types one may come to rely, perhaps with too much weight, on 
these distinctions and similarities as a valuable help in deciding | 
the nearness or divergence of closely connected groups, and one 
feels tempted, or rather forced, to make especial use of them as 
indicating those closer relationships not always demonstrable by 
the usual anatomical tests, and which are therefore chiefly 
undefinable by tests other than those of congeneric habits. 
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General observers who desire to study these peculiarities will, 
however, look to a great extent in vain for much direction or 
information on these somewhat obscure points in those popular 
treatises on zoology which are in more general use, and which 
are very largely the only ones available to the less advanced 
thinkers and members of the general public. 

I feel, therefore, that there is some excuse if, in drawing 
attention to the particular attitudes and habits of animals, I 
venture to suggest that this subject has not been given the 
attention it deserves, chiefly perhaps through want of oppor- 
tunity of watching animals in their native haunts. This facility 
is vouchsafed to few of us, and although available to the general 
sporting traveller or explorer, it by no means follows that the 
latter, even if a naturalist, is invariably a person wont to or even © 
desirous of noting and chronicling minor observations. 

Many even of our best authorities who have made a life’s 
study of animal anatomy have, apparently, perhaps on account 
of the arduous and complicated nature of their researches, had 
little time to devote to these lesser (or shall we say less definable ?) | 
matters, even if they have had the opportunity; and this at 
times causes one to think that they give less heed to this subject 
than it appears to merit. 

Habits of animals appear to be of value in classification, and 
should the reader dissent or question the accuracy of this state- 
ment, one has only to point to the very great similarity of action 
and habit that exists in animals of closely connected species. 
There is, therefore, some reason to believe that classification 
might, in certain directions, be somewhat modified by giving 
careful attention to these points. 

To a certain extent the inability, except on the part of a 
favoured few, to visit and make observations on animals in their 
native haunts might be remedied by study of animals in suitable, 
large, adaptive enclosures, wherein the calls, actions, dispositions 
and habits of the various groups might be carefully noted. And 
further, as regards the grouping of the more nearly related 
species, we might receive, if we took more trouble in experiment- 
ing, much valuable evidence from the results of hybridization. 
The experiments which have been made are singularly few, and 
are often referred to in a somewhat loose manner. 
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Darwin held, and this view is often quoted, that the results 
of hybridization depended on “ chance resemblances in the re- 
productive organs.” This has always struck me as a very 
unsatisfactory explanation of phenomena we evidently know 
little about ; and which probably are governed, like others, by 
some natural law. I should have imagined that the reproductive 
organs were the bedrock of relationship, and that it would be 
the other similarities or dissimilarities due to evolution, through 
environment and habitat, that might be more correctly held to 
be chance ones.” 

It would indeed seem that anatomical tests, as used to 
demonstrate the divergences of the larger groups and families, 
may not be always sufficiently evident or stable enough to 
be depended on to differentiate’ between some of the more 
closely allied species. It would seem feasible to assume that 
before there is any change in structure there may occur a certain 
invisible change, or tendency to change, in the general essences 
(~vois) of individual branches of a group; brought about perhaps 
by changes of environment and food during longer or shorter 
periods of separation ; ard which after a time might or might 
not become observable in changes of structure. 1am of opinion 
that this change of essence is, in the latter case, only observable 
to man in change of habits and actions. Animals themeelves, who 
unlike man cannot apparently observe, discern these changes by, 
probably, the sense of smell; while man, who to a great extent 
has lost this power but gained that of observation, might, if so 
minded, find in this latter some compensation. As suggested 
above, may not a blood change take place without any structural 
change, and equally may not this latter eventuate without any 
inward change of what the old naturalists styled ‘‘ essence,”’ and 
which we generally term ‘‘ germ plasm ” ? 

Without wishing in this article to enter, especially dogmati- 
cally, into any unduly controversial matter, and mindful of the 
fact that, not being an anatomist or scientific authority, it may 
appear presumptuous on my part to even discuss these matters, I 
think one might expect that, had more attention been given to 
these points, such anomalies in classification, or what appear to 
be such, would not have existed without comment as long as 
they have, or perhaps even have been made at all; and which in 
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certain ways seem to suggest that we have retrograded instead 
of progressed. 

It seems obvious, if only from noting domestic varieties, that 
animals of very different appearance may be allied and have 
similar characteristics; and further, that animals of very close 
resemblance may be of remote relationship ; in short, that too 
little allowance has been made for such fossibilities as parallelism 
and convergence. 

It would appear that we have not far to seek for the first 
example in incorrect grouping, for it can be found in certain 
birds, common even in the outskirts of our towns, and which we 
might expect, from the endless number of papers and notes 
published concerning them, would at least have been correctly 
classified. They have been treated of by fanciers, aviculturists, 
field naturalists, compilers of monographs, writers on county, 
country and continental groups, systematists and scientists. I 
am referring to such common species as the Greenfinch, Linnet, 
and Chafiinch. 

If the reader will turn to any work on birds treating of classi- 
fication, such as the ‘ British Museum Catalogue,’ he will find 
the Greenfinch (Ligurinus) placed in the first subfamily of the 

Fringillide, while the Linnet (Acanthis) is placed close to the 
_ Chaffinch (Fringilla) in the second subfamily. If classification 
is indeed an indication of relationship, we might expect to find 
the two last-mentioned species more closely connected to each 
other than either to Ligurinus. The results of interbreeding, 
however, do not bear out this view; Ligurinus hybridizing with 
Acanthis, and both of these readily interbreed with Serinus 
canarius, although all these hybrids are sterile. F'ringilla, on 
the other hand, has, as far as I know, never been satisfactorily 
proved to have produced young with any of the above, or with 
the birds that appear nearest to them, although copulation 
takes place. 

To persons who have noted the peculiarities of these birds in 
captivity or at large, this result, though contrary to the usual 
classification, is by no means surprising. In fact, the unlearned 
birdcatcher shows a better appreciation of the affinities of these 
birds when he styles Ligurinus chloris the ‘‘ Green Linnet.’’ I have 
- spent a considerable time in observations on these birds, and it 
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is easy for anyone to note in far less the different habits of 
Ligurinus and Acanthis on the one hand to those of Fringilla on 
the other. 

For instance, the two former fly in family parties or combi- 
nations of family parties; while Fringilla proceeds in large 
scattered hosts, each bird flying more or less individually ; and 
what combination is present amongst them appears to result 
more from their gathering promiscuously together on some spot 
that affords the food desired. These remarks apply to winter 
time when these distinctions are best noted. The demeanour 
of Fringilla (as can be observed in captivity) is also at variance 
with that of the others. It is a bird of far more insectivorous 
tendencies, and from this cause has developed a prying, investi- 
gating demeanour. It also makes use of a sidling mode of 
progression to one side when on a twig that I have not noticed 
in the other forms. FF’. cvlebs and its kin (F’. montifringilla, at 
any rate) also have an unpleasant attribute in confinement of 
hunting down and murdering other birds. ‘l'o anyone who has 
time and who will take the trouble to observe these birds with 
something more than a mere superficial glance, these differences 
will soon become apparent. 

As before stated, the tests of interbreeding which I have 
made myself, and I believe those of all others, bear out these 
deductions. It has always seemed to me that Fringilla is a 
more generalized form, from which many other closely connected 
forms capable of producing hybrids inter se, such as Carduelis, © 
Alario, Serinus (some), Acanthis, Pyrrhula, Ligurinus, &c., have 
differentiated ; the two latter being apparently specialized to a 
higher degree, but, contrary to the text-books, Ligurinus less so, 
I should imagine, than Pyrrhula. 

Serinus also seems an ill-assorted group. Some of this genus 
at least having a curious action after copulation, pointing bill 
and tail in the air, and proving quite barren with S. canarius. 
No doubt some of these Serins should come out and be placed in 
a genus Crithagra (seed-eaters), but whether these differences 
should be founded on the size of the bill, as has been proposed, 
does not seem to me necessarily of consequence. 

I think that the result of all this may be summed up as 
follows :— 
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That the two groups of birds comprising Fringilla (Chaffinches, 
Bramblings, &c.), and probably some others, on the one hand, 
and the various and akin genera (Linnets, Canaries, &c.) men- 
tioned above on the other, having progressed along more or less 
parallel lines and retaining similar structural form, are classed 
as equal genera amongst the Fringilline ; but that one at least 
of the latter group, Ligurinus (Greenfinches), having through 
evolutionary processes, perhaps somewhat recently, developed a 
specialized powerful beak, has been erroneouly separated from 
its relatives and classed with others in a separate subfamily 
(Coccothraustine). The genealogical tree being presumably 
something like the following :— 


— ingilla. 
Common ancestor. gradual divergence _ parallel development 
Acanthis. 


The question that occurs to my mind is, Are we to base our 
classification on visible structural similarities, or invisible germ 
relationship? Until I can find any reason at present un- 
known to me, it appears to me preferable to hold to the latter 
alternative. | 
In the genus Francolinus, again, we have another very 
diversiform group;: although split by some naturalists into 
different genera, they are generally, and probably incorrectly, 
classed as one. It seems to contain forms which, from what I 
could observe of their natural habits, appear to approximate, 
some to Perdix, some to Caccabis, and some superficially to 
Gallus. While some of the forms more resembie in their habits 
our Partridge (Perdix), others as F’. adspersus (Scleroptera of 
Gurney) approach in this respect the French Red-legged Caccabis, 
of which they seem to be the trans-Saharal representative ; 
they have the build and robust shape of this genus, and their 
carriage in running is similar. F’. pileatus, on the other hand, 
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has walk and attitudes eo different to the others that it reminds 
one strongly of Gallus, or even Euplocamus, although I do not 
suggest any relationship to these genera. fF. pileatus, by the 
way, would seem to correspond from descriptions to Hume’s 
Ortygornis pondiceriana, but as I have not seen this latter I 
cannot say more than that it would seem worth while to investi- 
gate this. Nicholls and Eglington* state that F’. pileatus is 
somewhat suggestive of the French Red-legged Partridge. This 
may mean little or much, but excepting a bright coloration and 
red legs, I could see no resemblance, and one has only to handle 
the two birds to note the wide difference in their form. 

I unfortunately had only opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with a few forms, but from what I saw of these, it appeared 
likely that three genera might be formed; while to combine in 
one all these highly divergent types would appear to me to be 
very inaccurate. Without, however, seeing the birds under | 
natural surroundings and handling them in the flesh, I cannot 
see how they could be correctly classified, and it is worth noting 
that those naturalists who had this advantage classed them as 
different genera. 

To turn to quadrupeds. Some years ago I procured, while 
in the interior of Africa, a pair of Hunting Dogs (Lycaon pictus). 
I had thus every opportunity of becoming familiar with the 
peculiarities of this species. Lycaon was generally held, it 
seemed to me, on very flimsy evidence, to be one of the most 
aberrant of the Canide. These differences are, I believe, the 


- loss of one (functionless) toe, a somewhat aberrant coloration, 


and a slight dental dissimilarity. 

On reading an account of the Indian Dhole (Cuon dukkunensis), 
it struck me very forcibly that the account of the habits of one 
species would equally well fit the other. This seemed so curious 
that I sought for further evidence to strengthen my euapyesen of 
their closer relationship. 

The Dhole was then generally included amongst the Canide, 
although it had lost the last lower molar (a small useless tooth, 
by the way), and this was not considered (probably rightly, as 
far as this feature was concerned) a sufficient reason for sepa- 
rating this species from the typical dogs. It therefore appeared 


* ‘The Sportsman in South Africa,’ p. 108. 
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that, while one small dissimilarity did not lead naturalists to class 
this animal apart from the dogs, three small dissimilarities in 
the case of the Lycaon had this effect, while the very evident 
likeness in the habits of the two beasts appeared to have 
entirely escaped notice. 

Some little time after 1 became interested in this question 
there arrived two species or varieties of Dholes at the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park. I therefore took the opportunity on 
several occasions of visiting them and comparing them with a 
Hunting Dog that was also domiciled there. The appearance of 
the Dholes and Hunting Dog was dissimilar, the former being 
short-leggc i, foxy-looking animals and the latter of long-legged, 
hyena-looking type. Not being able to gain much intimate 
knowledge of the Dholes during my short and superficial visits, 
I felt much puzzled about them. In a letter to ‘Land and 
Water ’ I drew attention to these points, and asked for informa- 
tion likely to confirm my surmise, without, however, eliciting © 
any reply. Meeting one day, at the cages in the Gardens, a 
well-known authority and writer on zoological matters, I was 
pleased to get the opportunity of asking him if he thought 
these animals related, and, if not, how he could account for 
the close resemblance in their habits. After considering the 
question, he informed me that he could not say. It was there- 
fore with considerable satisfaction, as tending to show the use of 
observations of special habits, that [ have since seen that 
certain similarities have been discovered in the skull of the 
two animals, and that these forms, formerly considerably sepa- 
rated in classification, are considered now to be, perhaps, closely 
allied. And, as bearing on the importance of congeneric habits, 
it is interesting to note that this probable kinship, which had 
apparently escaped the notice of zoologists, had suggested 
itself to at least one field naturalist besides myself (and maybe 
to numbers of others), for recently, in reading an old sporting 
book by the Old Shekari (H. A. L.),* I noticed that this writer 
very excusably referred to the Hunting Dog as the Dhole. 

To gain a proper knowledge of the peculiarities of disposi- 
tion and of the general idiosyncrasies of any animal in confine- 
ment, it is important to have it in one’s personal charge, 


* H. A. Leveson, ‘ Sport in Many Lands.’ | 
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if possible, night and day. Without this, however much one 
may see the animal in collections, one cannot often form any 
but a very superficial idea of the above qualities of the animal 
in question. Being subjected so long to the sight and blandish- 
ments of visitors, it unfortunately often refuses to bestir itself 
sufficiently to enable much of interest to be noted. 

Some years ago the chief members of the subfamily Bovine 
were made the type of as many different genera ; while later all 
these genera were merged into one. About that time I sug- 
gested that this appeared unnatural, as seeming to imply that 
there was no more difference between the Buffalo and the Ox 
than there was between the Ox and the Bison. When one 
remembers that the two latter animals readily interbreed and 
that the hybrid is quite a fertile one, and that the two former 
animals are said to show such aversion to each other that 
they never even herd together, the idea this arrangement gives 
of the kinship of these species seems singularly inexpressive. 
Although I have seen attempts at copulation, 1 am not aware 
that any hybrid between the Buffalo group and the Ox group 
has ever been produced, and it is quite probable that, even if the 
above act took place, reproduction would be an impossibility. 
From this cause alone there is probably a considerable amount 
of remoteness in the Buffalo and Ox groups as compared with 
those of the Bison and Ox, and this is again borne out by the 
divergence of habits. Our classifications explain nothing of this, 
and we have to go back to the times of the older naturalists, with — 
their ‘‘ animals of the Cow kind”’ and ‘‘ animals of the Buffalo 
kind,” to get this brought out at all prominently to our notice. 

Again, it is only quite recently that any attempt has been 
made to class the Equide other than by the somewhat obvious 
one of colour alone. In a recent publication* there appear > 
some remarks (Pocock) which would seem to be the first avail- 
able to the general public of any change in the old order 
of grouping. Mr. Pocock designates the various varieties of the 
Zebras of the plains as ‘‘ Quacchas,’’t as distinct from the two 
remaining forms of Zebra (Grevy’s and the Mountain Zebra). 
There would appear to be much reason for this, and it is 


* Harmsworth’s Natural History. 
+ A phonetic variant for ‘“‘ Quaggas.”’ 
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amusing to note how some writers lament that several travellers 
refer to Burchell’s and Chapman’s Zebras as ‘‘ Quaggas.” 
The Boers (whose naming of various animals is about as bad 
as that of most settlers) are also blamed for this, whereas it 
would appear that for once they have perhaps hit the right nail 
on the head. | 

There is reference in a recent treatise* to the Penycuick 
experiments, which are referred to as indicating the ‘ near 
relationship of the Zebras to the Horses”; this may be, but I 
believe these investigations prove little more of the relationship 
of the various existing groups of the Equide than what we have 
known for years. It is some time since I read these interesting 
experiments, but,.if I remember, they appear to be more 
connected with telegony and the hypothetical ancestral forms. 
Commenting on this family in ‘The Field’ some years ago, I 
stated then what still appears to me to be more valuable 
evidence of relationship of present forms, viz., that in the 
Knowsley menagerie ¢t there was a fertile hybrid bred between 
the Mountain Zebra and a Domestic Ass, which bore a foal to a 
horse, and up till now, as far as I can find out, there has been 
no fertile hybrid bred between any of the Equide except the 
above cross. This point, taken with the great resemblance in 
form, a certain asinine quality of restlessness in the Mountain 
Zebra, together with the reports of this animal joining troops 
of asses, points to the fact, bluntly put, that H. zebra is nothing 
but a striped donkey. 

I have never seen any account of any of the Quaggas 
thus associating with asses; and although I travelled in 
company with both the latter animals, I never saw them evince 
the slightest desire for each other’s company. I cannot defi- 
nitely affirm that they do not, but I never myself detected any 
evidence of this. 

There is, however, at last an interesting hybrid between 
Chapman’s Quagga and the Common Ass at Regent’s Park, 
and it is to be hoped steps will be taken to test its fertility; and 
from the result of this test would seem to depend valuable evi- 
dence as to the connections of these groups of Equide. (I hear 


* G. H. F. Nuttall, ‘ Blood Immunity and Blood Relationship,’ p. 197. 
+ ‘Gleanings from the Menagerie and Aviary at Knowsley Hall.’ 
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this animal is dead.) From what little I have been able to note 
of hybridization and the bearing of habits in connection there- 
with I should rather expect this cross to be sterile. (I have just 
received information, which is I believe reliable, to this effect.) 

Beyond the fact that the Horse is apparently at one end of 
the Equine line and the Ass and Zebra (Equus asinus and E. 
zebra) at the other, nothing definite appears to be known about 
the position of the remainder, viz., the various Quaggas and the 
Asiatic species which might very well be more generally referred 
to as Onagers. 

As regards that distinctive equine Grevy’s Zebra (which com- 
pares with the Mountain Zebra superficially, somewhat as a Poitou 
Ass compares with our English donkey), some interesting blood 
experiments have been made by Nuttall.* According to these 
experiments, the blood relationship (in the majority of these 
tests) appeared to be somewhat greater between Horse and Ass 
than between Ass and Grevy’s, and least between Grevy’s and 
Horse. Taking the very divergent results obtained by many of 
these blood tests, it is perhaps unwise to attach too much 
importance to them until thoroughly confirmed, but if correct, 
the relationship of these forms might be written down as— 


Horse ;,1 21: Ass 


Grevy’s 


Again, take the case of the two English Rats (Mus rattus and 
M. decumanus), classed as species of one genus: these have fow 
special habits congeneric or common to both. 

I have been unable to breed any hybrid between these two 
species, neither do I think they will copulate. Should they do 
so and any produce result (which I should imagine unlikely, even 
if they did copulate), it is probable the young would be sterile. 

As I am atill experimenting with these animals, it is not at 
present advisable to go further into the matter. 


* * Blood Immunity and Blood Relationship.’ 
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The whole question of the relationship of close species in the 
various groups of animals would seem to be one of considerable 
interest. One hears little of it, however; minute details of how 
the local race of one species differs from another local race of 
the same seeming to absorb much of the attention of field 
naturalists, and of that of the big game hunters who perchance | 
record scientific notes, and very greatly that of many of the 
more scientific authorities.. We have accumulated much know- 
ledge about these differences, but little or none of the degree 
of relationship of less closely related forms. Much valuable 
information arrives promiscuously, by chance. We know now 
that the hybrid Polar and Brown Bear is fertile, and that the 
hybrid Lion and Tiger is sterile, and the results are what we 
might very feasibly have expected. The Lion one can hardly 
deny is an aberrant Cat, and one that seems to have specialised 
back to a more generalised form; compared to the typical Cats 
he is a degenerate, weaker clawed type, perhaps even slacker 
muscled, noisy and blundering, roaming the open plains in 
troops, even at times, one might almost say, in packs. 

One might suppose, indeed, that the Lion was the ancestral 
and not the specialised type, and that this latter is represented 
by the more proficient members of the family, as Leopards and 
Jaguars; but when we remember the Lion’s unique appearance, 
his specialised teeth, and his retention, though in waning degree, 
of the chief Cat attributes, it is probably likely that the former 
view is the correct one, otherwise one would naturally look for 
more generalised civet-like attributes. 

Although all the larger Cats (and this has indeed been the 
case with nearly every family besides) have been kept in close 
proximity in many collections for many years, there has been no 
systematic attempt (or it is not deemed worth mentioning, if 
there has) to determine their relationship by cross-breeding 
experiments. Hybrids have been produced between Lion and 
Tiger, Lion and Leopard, Tiger and Leopard, Puma and 
- Leopard, and Jaguar and Leopard; and that the first is, so 
far, sterile and the last fertile is all, I believe, we at present 
know, and while one may have one’s own opinion as to these 
matters, so much surmise is unsatisfactory. _ 

It is very interesting to know how the Lion of Somaliland 
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differs from the Lion of the Cape, but it is equally interesting, 
if not more so, to know whether the Tiger is more closely 
connected to the Lion or to the Leopard, and if anyone can give 
me any definite information on this point I shall feel very 
grateful to him. 

If, however, those writers are correct who hold that the 
results of hybridization are only governed by chance, most of 
the above remarks will be evidently of no value. In spite of the 
very curious results arrived at in the cross-breeding of plants, 
and which, I believe, give rise to this theory of chance re- 
semblance, I have always felt far from convinced that this view . 
is the correct one. 

It will be observed above that I have spoken about the 
various results of hybridization (as to whether the young is 
fertile or not) as being “‘ what we might expect.” These expecta- 
tions I have based not on the text-book classification, but (when- 
ever possible) on observations of certain characteristic actions of 
the animals, and as to whether they were congeneric or aberrant. 

I have rarely seen in any of the general results of hybridiza- 
tion (in animals at least) anything that appeared particularly 
extraordinary in these results; allowing that these may seem 
extraordinary to the systematist, they appear, if one bases 
classification on a comparison of habits, to be eminently in 
agreement with these latter. It is rarely we get any informa- 
tion on these points. In an article that I read on this subject 
some years ago, entitled ‘“‘Can Mules Breed?”’”’* I noticed 
that the writer (F. Finn), amongst other things, stated: 
‘‘ Amongst beasts the American Bison produces a hybrid with 
the common Cow, and this hybrid is fertile ; no one will pretend 
that these two creatures are not as distinct as the Horse and 
Ass, if not much more so..... In the Zoo can be seen at 
present a hybrid between a Polar Bear and a Brown Bear, and 
a three-quarters bred animal from this beast mated to a pure 
Polar Bear. These Bear mules have also bred between them- 


selves, and the two parent species again are more different than 


Horses and Asses are.”’ 
I believe the view above expressed is the one very generally 


* *The Feathered World.’ 
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held, but one might ask in what way are these members of the 
Urside and Bovide, above mentioned, ‘‘ more different’’ re- 
spectively from each other than the Horse and the Ass? The 
only reply that I should expect to this question would be that 
they are considered by some authorities to be structurally so, 
and that by some naturalists they have even been placed in 
different genera. We have thus, on the one hand, this some- 
what dogmatic assertion: first, that the difference between two 
carnivores of similar gait, fish-eating and climbing propensities, 
and both omnivorous ; and, secondly, that the difference between 
two plain-haunting, grass-eating members of the family Bovide 
(Bison and Cattle) is greater than that between the plain- 
haunting, broad-hoofed Horse (a blundering galloper through 
shallow pools, with an eleven months’ gestation) and the desert 
and mountain-loving, small-hoofed, dust-rolling, thick-skinned 
Ass, whom one can hardly force across the shallowest streams, 
and whose gestation extends to thirteen months. Well, it may 
be so! 

Besides all the above points, however, there appears to me a 
certain possession of habits and individuality which the Bison 
and Cow possess in common, and which the two Bears likewise 
possess, and which seems to be quite wanting in the two above- 
mentioned members of the Equide. There is also in the latter 
a difference that can be observed in the actions attendant upon 
copulation. Further, there is also this difference between the 
latter, which I do not think exists in the two former groups 
(I certainly cannot detect it). It will not be found mentioned in 
popular writings or in the text-books, but it may be one of some 
importance for all that. Itis a difference one can detect without 
any post-mortem examinations of the animals, without touching 
- them, without looking at them, without even going near them. 

If the reader will go into any stable where Donkeys are kept, 
and into one where Horses are kept, he will immediately perceive 
this difference, for he will smell it. Our human sense of smell 
is a very poor one, and we therefore seem to neglect this mode ~ 
of classification, which is perhaps the only one animals know of, 
and which it is possible is better than all ours put together. 
We can certainly detect the difference between a he-Goat and 
she-Goat a furlong away if we are to leeward, and the difference 
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between Boar and Sow is far less noticeable ; while the differ- 
ence in other animals, such as Bull and Cow, Stallion and Mare, 
is only readily discernible in the more concentrated effluvia of 
their stables. 

I am, of course, aware of the oft-quoted characteristic 
difference in the smell of the Caucasian and the Negro (which 
are relatively distasteful to the senses of these races) who do 
produce fertile offspring, and this may seem to contradict the 
importanes of any difference existing in this manner between 
Horse and Ass, in so far as suggesting infertility, and thus being 
of value as indicating increased variation. 

If we look further into this, however, it is possible this human 
hybrid approaches perilously near the Horse and Ass mule, being 
classed by Broca* as ‘‘ paragenesic”’ (of low fertility); though 
whether this latter view is correct or not is difficult to prove. 
Anyhow, may not this difference in smell precede and not follow, 
or arise with, the ‘‘ agenesic’’’ or entirely infertile stage ? 

If it does precede this stage, then it does assist in producing 
this stage, by causing distaste, and consequent segregation. 

Finally, the difference ia smell in the two above examples 
may not be connected with the same organs, and thus the 
comparison is perhaps valueless. 7 | 

Further on in his article, after instancing the results quoted 
above, and certain others obtained from birds, Mr. Finn asks: 
‘What is the reason of these discrepancies?” I cannot perceive 
that in his instances there are any discrepancies, although, as it 
is difficult to avoid being influenced by the general teachings of 
our schemes of classification (which vary quite frequently, by the 
way), these results may appear to be discrepancies. Judged by 
congeneric actions the results seem very fairly regular, and I 
should imagine that, when blood tests are better perfected, 
these will again bear out these deductions. Mr. Finn himself 
states further on in his paper that ‘‘ we can say that the fertility 
of a hybrid does depend to some extent, amongst birds, at any rate, 
on the nearness of the species crossed.” 


* *On the Phenomena of Hybridity in the Genus Homo.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME JERSEY OLIGOCHATS. 
By tHe Rev. Hitperic Frienp, F.L.S., F.R.M.S. 


Up till the present time only eleven species of Oligocheta 
have been known to me from Jersey, and these were all Earth- 
worms or Lumbricide. Little if any attention has been paid by 
naturalists to the other groups of terrestrial or freshwater 
Annelids hitherto, and no one could give the vaguest guess 
as to their nature or number. It was, therefore, exceedingly 
gratifying to receive at the beginning of July a large and typical 
collection made by my indefatigable friend and most expert 
investigator, Mr. H. Hillman, of Nottingham, ably assisted by 
Mr. Abbot, of Jersey. Mr. Hillman spent some days on the 
island during the month of June, and devoted many hours to a 
systematic search for the smaller species of Annelids, with 
results which abundantly justified and rewarded his exertions. 
In the letter which accompanied the gleanings, Mr. Hillman 
remarks that he captured something every day he was in Jersey. 
One box contained ‘‘collections of all kinds [except cash], 
mainly from places in the south and east of the island, and up 
valleys running northwards from the south coast and south- 
west. They come from broodsides, roadside banks where damp 
oozes out, gutters in similar places, half rotted heaps of potato 
haulms (what an odour these possess!), heaps of manure, of 
dead leaves, amongst roots of plants, moss, pot-plants in a 
vinery, the manure heap outside the vinery in which vines are 
growing, amongst alge around roadside drinking troughs, and in 
a rotted elm. Some of the larger worms I got a friend (Mr. 
Abbot) to dig for in his garden. In this connection it should be 
added that the soil of Jersey is very light, full of moles, and, at 
the present time, desiccated and powdery, so that we dug in 
several places without finding anything at all, even where the 
ground was covered with weeds. The other tin box contains a 
collection of alge, moss, &c., from many places. Some came 
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from just the border of the beach where fresh water was 
dripping ; some from a cave in Devil’s Hole. The match-box 
contains a collection from the shore of the lake, the west and 
north generally, and the banks of a small stream running into 
Devil’s Hole. I spent a whole day on this run on a cycle, and 
sorted out the worms as I got them, instead of waiting until I 
got back, and am under the impression there is a big number in 
the small space.” 

The surmise proved to be correct, as the following notes will 
show :— 

GeNnERAL Resutts.—Seeing that this is the first attempt to 
deal in a systematic way with the Annelid fauna of any of our 
islands,* the results are of peculiar interest. Nearly fifty 
different species of Annelids reached me in Mr. Hillman’s 


collection, and, when these are added to the species already . 


known, we obtain the ensuing :— 


Family. 3 No. of Species. 


If we analyse the Enchytreids, we find their number 
represented thus :-- 


Genus. No. of Sp. Genus. No. of Sp. 
Buchholzia _... 1 Chamedrilus _.... 1 
Mesenchytreus 2 Pachydrilus __.... 2 
Henlea ins 4 Enchytreus dan 4 


while the species of Fridericia numbered sixteen at least. 
Though a strict account was not kept from the very beginning 
of each specimen of Enchytrzid examined and identified, the 
figures which follow give a good idea of the relative frequency 
of the different species. 

Buchholzia was represented by three specimens, all immature, 
and Chamedrilus by five, also in an immature condition. 


* Mr. Southern has dealt with Clare Island for the Irish students of 
Nature in a similar way. See Bibliography. 


Zool. 4th ser. vol. XVII., December, 1913. 2N 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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_ Mesenchytreus setosus was adult, three specimens being found; 
while only two were discovered of M. oligosetosus sp. nov. The 
Pachydrilids were Marionina crassa (?) represented by eight 
specimens, and one or two other species not yet diagnosed. 
Four species of Henlea totalled twenty specimens, there being 
one to credit to H. insule sp. nov., two to H. parva (?), four to 
H. hibernica, and thirteen to H. rhetica. Similarly the four 
species of Enchytreus were represented by thirty-four specimens. 
Of these E. nigrinus had one, E. buchholzi one, E. minimus six, 
and F. albidus twenty-six. | 

The Fridericias are everywhere in Britain the dominant 
genus of Enchytrewid. As already stated, the number of species 
collected in Jersey by Mr. Hillman reached sixteen or more. 
Of these F’. helvetica, F’. galba and F’. bretscheri, were represented 
by one apiece; F. ratzeli and F. leydigi by two each; F. 
michelseni and F. glandifera by three; F’. connata by four; 
F., polycheta and F’. ulmicola each by eight; F. bulbosa and 
perriert by eleven. 

The Lumbricide were well represented, Aliurus and the 
Brandling (Hisenia fetida) being by far the most numerous. 

Curious Lacusm.—Not a single specimen of any of the 
genera belonging to the Aolosomatide, Naidide or T'ubificide 
was to be found, and only one specimen representing the family 
Lumbriculide. This seemed so anomalous that I wrote to 
Mr. Hillman expressing my surprise. A quotation from his 
reply may throw some light on the matter. It may be 
premised that when the consignment reached me it was 
accompanied by a note saying that the water containing weeds 
and alge had gone putrid. ‘‘ The absence of freshwater worms 
is remarkable, and yet cannot be attributed to the loss of the 
bottle of water; because if they had been present in the water, 
the wet moss and alge would surely have contained them also. 
I particularly regret the loss of the water, because I had the 
peculiar conditions of Jersey in view when I got it. There are 
not six ponds in the whole island, I am told. All the streams 
are, of course, spring water, plus surface oozings, and the 
springs must surely be fed by Continental sources? They run 
directly into the sea down valleys more or less straight. It is 
quite possible what ponds there are may be seasonal, but the 
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‘lake’ and an old water supply reservoir, from both of which 
the contents of the bottle came, are constant. It is also to be 
noted that the main manure on the land is seaweed. I do not 
know if this may affect the types to be found, especially where 
used wet, and thus full of marine life.’’ 

When this fact about the manure is kept in mind, it is 
surprising that only two red-blooded Enchytreids or Pachydrilids 
occurred ; the total number of specimens not reaching a dozen. 


There is, therefore, evidently room for further research and © 


discovery. 

ExtTENSION oF RancGe.—Some very interesting facts have 
come to light in the course of this research. I begin with 
Lumbricus papillosus, Friend (= L. friendi, Cognetti), which was 
first discovered by me in Ireland, then found in the Pyrenees 
and Switzerland. Although searched for throughout England, 
Scotland and Wales for twenty years, it has never yet been 
found in the British Isles except in the south of Ireland. Its 
appearance, therefore, in Jersey is very instructive. Next in 
point of interest comes Helodrilus oculatus, Hoffm., whose known 
range is being constantly extended. To the Continental localities 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy, given by Michaelsen, we 
may add Holland (the Hague); and for Great Britain, 
London, Hastings, Malvern, Nottingham, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and other localities. Now we have Jersey as a further 
habitat. 

Frequent allusions have been made in former years to 
phosphorescent worms in England and Ireland, while specimens 
are still preserved in the Museum at Worcester of a species 
discovered some years ago in that city. But reliable records 
respecting the species are rare. This year, however, Mr. 
Hillman sent me worms from a market garden near Nottingham, 
which included specimens of Microdrilus phosphoreus, Dugés. 
Among the material collected in Jersey were five specimens of 
the same Annelid, while a further specimen no larger than a 
well-formed Henlea, with hair-like processes in the mouth, may 
possibly be referred to this species. | 

While the typical form of Allurus was abundant, a very 
beautiful specimen of var. luteus was found in the adult stage 
with a few immature forms. So with the common Green Worm 
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(A. chlorotica) ; while some were of a brilliant green, others 
were yellow or golden. The remaining Lumbricide offer few 
subjects for special remark, except that certain species of the 
Dendrobena group seem to be abundant. 

It is among the Enchytreids that the most important 
discoveries have been made. The new species will be mentioned 
later. Meanwhile, a few remarks respecting those already known 
as British may not be out of place. Mr. Hillman took some 
specimens from ‘‘a rotted elm, a piece of which is enclosed on 
the chance that the worms peculiar to this may remain in it.’’ 
This accounts for my finding no fewer than eight specimens of 
F’. ulmicola, while only three of F’. michelseni were present. 
The specimens were adult, and have enabled me to confirm and 
extend my original diagnosis. Fridericia perriert was plentiful, 
but one specimen seemed to be clearly referable to F’. agricola, 
While there were seven specimens of F’. polycheta all closely 
resembling the type, there was one specimen which differed so 
widely from the rest that I have for the present given it place as 
a distinct variety. Similarly, there were two specimens of F. 
leydigi, and three others closely allied thereto, which have 
puzzled me greatly. About a dozen species are typical British 
and European, but some of the rest are critical, and one must 
hope for a further opportunity of examining new materiel! in 
order to solve the problems which they present. 

New Recorps.—The family of Enchytreids is the only one 
which has supplied material new to Britain or to science. Here 
one new Mesenchytreus, two new Henleas, and certain new or 
little known Fridericias claim attention. As already stated, 
Henlea was represented by four species. Eleven specimens of 
H. rhetica, our best known species, perhaps, were collected with 
four H. hibernica. The others have not been found in Britain 
before. 

1. HENLEA INSUL2, sp. nov. 

Description.—Length, when alive, 12-14mm. Segments 50-65. 
Sete usually 8 in front, gradually diminishing from 6 to 4 
behind. No esophageal glands, therefore falling into the author’s 
Henleanella division; no bulb, but esophagus going gradually 
into the intestine as in Fridericia and Enchytreus. Dorsal vessel 
arising behind the clitellum in 17/18 or 19/20 segments. 
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Salivaries slender and forked like certain species of Fridericia. 
Girale from 12 to 1/2 18 with dense gland cells rendering it 
opaque. Septal glands of three pairs not of the normal shape. 
Two kinds of celomic corpuscles. Brain convex behind as 
in Fridericia. Spermathece with duct longer than bulb and 
ampulla, and possessing a pair of large glands at the 4/5 
opening. Ampulle fairly large, about 3x1 with long irregularly 
coiled duct, and considerable atrial gland and large male pores. 
Nerve enlarged somewhat in segments 2-3. Nephridia with long 
duct from near the septum. 

It will be seen that some of the characters are decidedly 
Friderician, while in some respects the creature resembles H. 
multispinosa. It is distinguished from all other British forms by 
the position of the dorsal vessel ; while the sete, spermathece, 
salivaries, brain and other characters serve to separate it from 
others. Now described for the first time. The trivial name is 
in allusion to the habitat. 


2. Parva (?), Friend. 


Description.—Length about 6-8 mm. Segments 35-40. 
Sete 5-7, shortest in the middle of the bundle. Bulb in 
segment 8, dorsal vessel arising in the middle of segment 9. 
No cesophageal glands or salivaries. . Brain not deeply incised, 
but slightly concave behind. Girdle 12 to 1/213. Spermathece 
short, simple ducts gradually narrowing towards the intestine. 
Ampulle small, about 2 x 1. Nephridia with small anteseptal 
and large postseptal, but origin of duct could not be discovered. 
Three pairs of septals and ccelomic corpuscles like those of 
Fridericia. | 

This comes very near H. parva, Friend, and I have therefore 
refrained from giving it a separate name. More material is 
needed before a final decision can be reached. See Trans. 
Notts. Nat. Soc., 1911-12, p. 60. 

The genus Mesenchytreus is but poorly represented with us. 
In Jersey two species occur. M. setosus has already been 
reported for other localities. The following paragraph refers to 
a species not found previously in Great Britain, and, so far as I 
can judge, equally new to science. 


| 
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3. MESENCHYTREUS OLIGOSETOSUS, Sp. NOV. 


Description.—Length 5-6 mm. Segments 35. Sete 1-3 
per set, never exceeding 8, usually 2 dorsal and 8 ventral. The 
enlarged sete in segments 5 and 6, two in each lateral bundle. 
Dorsal vessel arises apparently about 18/14. Nephridia with 
small ante and large postseptal, the duct being about the same 
length as the latter and arising near the septum. Brain incised 
behind. Three pairs of septal glands. Girdle with large gland 
cells on 12-1/2 18; moderately large ampulla for the size of the 
worm, with large atrial gland and male pores, and long coiled 
duct. No salivaries seen. Calomic corpuscles oval or ovoid, 
some with processes at the two ends. The spermathece were 
not observed. | 

The species has fewer sete than any whose descriptions I am 
familiar with, hence the trivial name. Now described for the 
first time. 

No genus is more perplexing than Fridericia. I have already 
described a good many new species (see Bibliography), and 
hesitate to multiply the number. Some of the Jersey forms are 
very perplexing, and two at least are new to Britain. One of 
them belongs to the group containing species with two sete in 
each bundle throughout. The other merits separate description, 
and is named after the discoverer. 


4. F'RIDERICIA HILLMANI, sp. Nov. 


Description.—Length 10-12 mm. Slender. Segments 50. 
A second specimen was smaller than the type, but the characters 
were the same. Sete 4 dorsally, 5-6 ventrally in front segments, 
4 in segments 18-25, and 2 in posterior part of body. Sperma- 
thece with fairly large ampulla, duct two or three times as long, © 
and about 5 sessile diverticula. No 4/5 glands. Salivaries stout, 
ends simple, but processes near the proximalend. Septals three 
pairs. Girdle on 12-1/2 18, with roundish gland cells, long 
slender coiled duct, and ampulla about 8x 1. Dorsal vessel 
arises about 18/J9. Brain of normal shape and size with convex 
posterior. Transparent between 9/10 and 13/14, clearly showing 
the internal organs; while the chloragogen cells in front are 
large and brown. Nephridia of front segments with somewhat 
globular anteseptal, and postseptal about three times as large. 
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List or Known Forms.—It is now possible for us to take a 
survey of the whole field. The gap remains. No species of 
Aolosomatide, Naidida, or Tubificide is on record. 


1. 


LUMBRICULIDS. 
Lumbriculus variegatus, Muller.—One immature specimen. 


ENCHYTREIDE. 
rhetica, Bret.—Common. 


. H. hibernica, Southern.—Less frequent. 


H. parva ?, Friend.—Rare. 


. H. insula, sp. nov.—Rare. 


Buchholzia (fallax? immature).—Three specimens. 
Marionina crassa, Clap. ? 

M. or Lumbricillus, sp. (possibly two kinds). 
Mesenchytreus setosus, Mich.—Three specimens. 

M. oligosetosus, sp. nov.—Two specimens. 


. Enchytreus albidus, Henle-—Common. 

. buchholzi, Vejd.— Rare. 

. E. minimus, Bret.—Not uncommon. 

. E. nigrinus, Bret.—Rare. 

. Fridericia ulmicola, Friend.—Eight specimens. 

. michelseni, Bret.—Three specimens. 

. F. perrieri, Vej}d.—Common. 

. agricola, Moore.—Rare. 

. F’. leydigi, Vejd.— With variety or new form, fine specimens. 
. F. bulbosa, Rosa.—Typical form. Ten or more specimens. 
. F, connata, Bret.—Four specimens. 

. F. polycheta, Bret.—Fairly common. 

. FE’. polycheta var. robusta, Friend.—One specimen. 

. F. bretscheri, Southern.—One specimen. 

. glandifera? Friend.—Three specimens. 

. F’. galba, Hoffm.—One specimen. 

. I’. bulbifera, Friend.—Three varying forms. 

. ratzeli, Kisen.—Rare. 

. I’. helvetica, Bret.—Rare. 

. hillmani, sp. nov.—Rare. 

. F. (bisetose species not yet identified). 

. Chamedrilus chlorophilus, Friend.—Five specimens. 


6. 
q. 
10. 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
1 
18 
1¢ 
20 
21 
29 
9S 
95 
26 
28 
3( 
3 | 
82 | 
| 
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MEGASCOLICIDE. 


33. Microscolex phosphoreus, Dugés. Five specimens. Also 
a young (doubtful) form with hair-like processes from buccal 
cavity. 
LUMBRICID2. 


34. Allurus (Hiseniella) tetredrus, Sav.—Type very common. 
35. A. (Hiseniella) tetredrus var. luteus, Friend. 
*36. Hisenia fetida, Savigny.—Common ; dark. 
*37. I. rosea, Sav. 
*38. Allolobophora trapezoides, Dugés. | 
*39. A. turgida, Kisen. 
*40. A. longa, Ude. 
*41. Aporrectodea chlorotica, Sav. 
*42. Dendrobena subrubicunda, Eisen. Common. 
43. D. arborea, Kisen. 
44. Helodrilus oculatus, Hoffm. 
45. Bimastus constrictus, Rosa. 
*46. Octolasium cyaneum, Sav. 
*47. Lumbricus rubellus, Hoffm. 
*48. L. castaneus, Sav. 
*49. L. terrestris, Linn. 
50. L. papillosus, Friend (= L. friendi, Cognetti). 


I gratefully acknowledge the aid of a Goverment grant, by 
means of which these researches are prosecuted. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


Scarcity of the Squirrel in Somerset.—Sczwrus vulgaris has been 
gradually decreasing in numbers in this county for the past eight or 
nine years. I remember when they were abundant in the woods 
around here, especially in those on the southern slopes of the 
Mendips where oak and hazel were, and are now, plentiful. A 
noticeable feature is, but of course it may merely be a coincidence, 
that the Tawny Owl has during the past few years become 
commoner, and one may almost say a' undant, while certainly with 
truth in some districts the Squirrel has gradually become scarcer, 
until at the present day I believe it to be totally extinct in the Wells 
district of Somerset. The Tawny Owl was formerly rare, but has 
become abundant owing to the fact that gamekeepers and gunners 
have been educated to the truth respecting the food of this nocturnal | 
species.—STanLeyY Lewis (Wells, Somerset). 


AVES. 


Hobby in Buckinghamshire—An adult Hobby (Falco subbuteo) 
which, from its plumage, is probably a bird of the previous year, was 
killed on August 23rd last at Lavendon. I could not learn from the 
gamekeeper who shot it that he had ever seen this species previously, 
but at that time of the year I hardly think it would be a “ passage ” 
bird.—J. (Dowles Manor, Salop). 


Baer’s Pochard (Nyroca baeri) in Notts——About the middle of 
April, 1911, a man saw three Ducks on the Trent and killed them 
with one shot. He took them to a taxidermist of Nottingham, who 
gave him sixpence each for them; taking one to be a variety of the 
Tufted Duck, he preserved it for me, eating the others which were 
Tufted Ducks. When I saw it I said it was a Ferruginous Pochard. 
He cased it and I placed it in my collection where several visitors 
saw it, but it was not till one day in July last that the Hon. Gerald 
Legge (a great authority on Ducks) informed me it was a very rare 
bird (Baer’s Pochard), only one other having been killed, and that at 


- 
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Tring, where it is preserved in the wonderful museum there. I 
naturally was delighted to have obtained so rare a Duck and a new 
Notts bird —J. Warraker (Rainworth Lodge, Notts). 


Notes from Hadley Wood, Middlesex.—The corner of Middlesex 
in which Hadley Wood lies, although but eleven miles from the City, 
seems to have almost escaped notice by ornithologists. Mr. Harting 
(‘ Birds of Midd'esex,’ 1866) seems not to mention it, and I am 
unaware of any article or books on the locality except my own 
‘Birds of London’ (1893). During recent visits I have noted that 
the Jays seem rather more common than they were years ago, but 
they are still wary and keep to the Beech Hill Park side, for which 
reason I have always supposed they breed chiefly in the latter place. 
The Nuthatch is also still fairly common, and I recently saw a nesting- 
hole, evidently of last season, with a very good “ wall.’ To-day 
(November 23rd) a large flock of very wild Ring-Doves were in the 
woods, I also met with a small party of Golden-crested Wrens. 
Redbreasts were unusually numerous, but all were of the British 
race, and I noted various species of Parid@. Several parties of 
Coal-Titmice and Marsh-Titmice appeared during the last week 
of October. There were also a few Tree-Creepers, which are resident 
here. The Green Woodpecker seems to be still found, as some 
nesting-holes are to be seen, and I have observed the bird on former 
occasions. I have formerly noted among other forest birds the 
Wryneck, the Magpie (probably breeding), the Tawny Owl, the 
Kestrel, and, on one occasion, the Woodcock. The Nightingale 
nests here, as well as many of the Warblers, the Spotted Flycatcher, 
the Bullfinch, and other common species hardly worthy of mention. 
The Cuckoo is common, and I have several times come across the 
eggs. The Lapwing, Coot, Moorhen, &c., frequent the neighbouring 
fields and ponds. In the public wood itself, needless to say, no 
shooting takes place, hence its advantages as an observation ground 
and sanctuary.—H. Kirke Swann (Finchley). 


Bird Migrations and Direction of Winds.—I was _—_ in 
reading Mr. Stubbs’s article (ante, p. 241) regarding migrants flying 
in the teeth of the wind, and would like to state a few points on this 
interesting subject, although we know practically very little about 
the movements of our migratory birds. The great majority of those 
coming to Australia to nest from New Guinea, and also from other 
Pacific islands, do so during the months of September and October, 
and at that time of the year the south-east trade winds are blowing, 
often very strongly during the day, but not so much at night; 
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therefore these birds have to fly against the wind to reach the land 
they are making for, and at the time of the year they return the 
north-west trades will probably be blowing, and they again would 
have the wind against them. Various birds do their migrating 
in different ways; for instance, Nutmeg Pigeons (Myristocibora 
sptlorrhoa) fly fast and just above the tops of the waves, whilst Bee- 
Eaters (Merops ornatus), fly higher, with their undulating motion. 
As far as I can judge few fly very high, most of the waders averaging 
from 10 to 30 ft. above the sea-level; still the main fact is that 
these birds have to fly against the wind. Then, again, the Spine- 
tailed (Chetura caudacuta) and Pacific (Micropus pacificus) Swifts, 
when arriving in Victoria from Tasmania, appear almost invariably on 
a day when a northerly wind is blowing ; I have noticed this fact on 
many occasions, and so they have to fly against the wind. With 
regard to other migrants from Tasmania, I cannot state definitely 
how the wind might be on their crossing Bass Straits. I do not 
think for a moment that these migratory birds fly against the wind 
from choice, but have to take whatever the wind may be during the 
time of the year they migrate. With regard to Spine-tailed and 
Pacific Swifts the matter seems different, there being no trade winds 
in Bass Straits, and the wind varying from day to day, and one 
would think that these birds could just as easily cross the Straits in 
a southerly or west wind as in a northerly; but, anyhow, we shall © 
have to learn more on the subject before we can give definite state- 
ments.—D. te Sover (Director, Zoological Gardens, Melbourne). 


Birds Rearing Broods in Old Nests.—Referring to Mr. Morris's 
communication on this subject (ante, p. 430), it is not often that the 
Thrush (Turdus musicus) rears a second brood in the same nest, 
but such a case occurred here recently; the nest being built in a 
garden, and two broods brought off in the old nest. It is not an 
uncommon occurrence for the Wren to rear a succession of broods in 
the same nest when built on an outhouse or shed if thatched with 
straw or heather. Cock nests are sometimes utilised for late broods, 
but more frequently used as dormitories for _ young.—E. P. 
ButterRFIELD (Wilsden, Yorkshire). 


Starlings on Sheep’s Back.—Referring to Mr. Stubbs’s communica- 
tion (‘ Zoologist,’ 1912, p. 281), it is a very rare occurrence to see a 
Starling in this district perched on the back of a Sheep or any other 
animal; in fact, I cannot be quite certain whether I have ever 
witnessed such a sight in the immediate neighbourhood of Wilsden. 


| 
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In other districts I have seen both the Starling and Pied Wagtail ; 
the last time I saw the Starling in such a situation, I think, was 
when on my way to Chesterfield. It is a curious fact that this 
habit of the Starling should vary so much in different districts ; 
but somehow, when seen on the back of Sheep, I think it is some- 
times collecting wool for lining its nest; or when the grass is not 
short where the sheep are grazing, it often uses the back as a 
perching place for catching insects which have been disturbed. It 
may feed occasionally on ticks, but this, I think, will not be a 
common habit. Is not this habit of Starlings more common in the 


nesting season than at any other period?—HK. P. 
(Wilsden, Yorkshire). 


OBITUARY. 
ALFRED Russet WALLACE. 


So much has been written about this illustrious man, both before 
and after his death on November 7th, that it is difficult to say 
anything fresh or arresting. Looking back over a warm friendship 
of more than twenty-five years, and reading again the numerous 
letters received from him, I do however recall memories and find 
striking statements which help to create a picture of the great 
personality now lost to the world. Some of these have been recorded 
elsewhere (‘ Nature,’ November 20th, pp. re others appear in 
the following pages. 

The curious misconception about the date of Wallace’s birth has 
often been referred to, but it is of interest to quote his own words 
on the subject. He wrote, February 23rd, 1903 :— 

‘Up to about fifteen years ago I thought I was born in 1822. I 
suppose I had been told so. But I then came into possession of an 
old Prayer Book in which the date of birth of my father is given by 
his father, and of all my brothers and sisters in my father’s hand- 
writing, and there I am put down as born on January 8th, 1823, and 
the date is repeated for my baptism, February 16th, 1823. I, there- 
fore, found myself then a year younger than I had supposed... . ” 

Although Wallace was eminently sociable and: delighted in 
converse with his friends, he was strongly averse to publicity and 
ceremony of.every kind; and I think that his appearance at the 
Linnean Society's celebrations in 1908 was due to a sense of duty, 
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and not from pleasure. He felt that it was a unique opportunity of 
paying homage to the mighty genius whose name had been, and will 
ever be, associated with his own. 

In the summer of 1889 the Hebdomadal Council of Oxford 
University invited him to receive the hon. degree of D.C.L. at the 
Encenia. Professor Bartholomew Price wrote to inform Wallace 
of the decision. He wrote to me on May 28th :— 

“You will probably be surprised and disgusted to hear that I 
have declined it. .... I have at all times a profound distaste for all 
public ceremonials, and at this particular time that distaste is 
stronger than ever.” After referring to the amount of work he had 
to do, the letter continues: ‘‘ Under these circumstances it would be 
almost impossible for me to rush away to Oxford, except under 
absolute compulsion; and to do so would be to render a ceremony, 
which at any time would be a trial, a positive punishment. 

“Really the greatest kindness my friends can do me is to leave 
me in peaceful obscurity, for I have lived so secluded a life that I am 
more and more disinclined to crowds of any kind.” 

A few years later he refused, for the same reason, to unveil & 
statue of Darwin in the Oxford University Museum, and I well 
remember the sly humour with which he hinted that Sir Joseph 
Hooker would be a far more appropriate central figure at the 
ceremony. 

Ten years ago the Hon. John Collier generously offered to paint 
a portrait of Wallace. If the offer had been accepted we should 
have had a noble presentation of one of the greatest men of the last 
century—a splendid companion to the Darwin and Huxley we all 
know and love so well. But nothing would induce Wallace to sit. 
“My portrait is just appearing in ‘Black and White,’” he said, 
“and I am sure nothing could be better than that.” About ten 
weeks ago Wallace gave up his old objection, and was willing to sit 
for his portrait : arrangements were actually being made at the time 
of his death. It is still hoped that, with the help of photographs, a 
portrait, to be presented to the Royal aie may be one of the 
memorials of this great man. 

Although Wallace avoided humanity in the mass, he resembled 
Darwin in the breadth of his interest in mankind. The older 
naturalist, although he quoted Cobbett and spoke of the ‘“ bloody old 
Times,” still said that he could not do without it, and that it was 
‘‘meat and drink”’ to him. Just a year before his death Wallace 
wrote, November 12th, 1912 :— 
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“ T am—for me—very busy now with two small books in hand, 
one semi-philosophical—on Environment and Morality—promised 
these two years—and the other on the Labour Problem. But I now 
have to work very slowly, and the war-news every day must be read.” 

I recall with the utmost pleasure a breakfast at Professor Meldola’s 
the morning after the meeting of the Linnean Society on June 18th, 
1896, when Wallace read his last paper before a scientific Society. 
The party, which also included Mr. (now Sir) Francis Darwin, sat 
and talked until far into the morning. Finally, as Wallace rose, he 
said ‘ Well, I should like to go on in this way all day!” | 

Another marked characteristic of Wallace was his keen and 
generous appreciation of the work and successes of other men. I[ 
well remember the enthusiasm with which he read in 1889 of Stanley’s 
journey across Africa. ‘He certainly is the prince of African 
travellers,” he said. Again, he wrote on June 13th, 1897 :— 

“T was delighted with your account of Prichard’s wonderful 
anticipation of Galton and Weismann! It is so perfect and com- 
plete. ... . His facts and arguments are really useful now, and 
I should think Weismann must be delighted to have such a supporter 
come from the grave; . . . had he been a zoologist and traveller he 
might have anticipated the work of both Darwin and Weismann! ” 

The last letter but one I received from Wallace, dated June 3rd 
of the present year, contains a generous if somewhat uncritical 
defence of the authenticity of G. W. Sleeper’s ‘‘ Recent Lectures,’ 
dated 1849 (Proc. Linn. Soc. Lond., 1912-13, pp. 26-45). Alluding 
to the possibility of fraud, he said :— : 

“The writer was too earnest and too clear a thinker to descend 
to any such trick, and for what? ‘Agnostic’ is not in Shakespeare, 
but it may well have been used by some one before Huxley.” 

It is impossible on this occasion to speak of Wallace’s scientific 
work, and even less possible to dwell upon the other subjects on 
which his eager intellect occupied itself. But a very interesting 
letter proves—as many must have suspected—that his mind was a 
continuous whole, whose varied activities influenced one another. 
He had asked me to read the proof-sheets of ‘“ Darwinism,” and I 
finally came to the concluding parts which deal with the evolution 
of man. He replied to my criticisms Feb. 22nd, 1889 :— 

‘Many thanks for your kindness in looking over my proofs. I 
- will not trouble you with the last sheet, which would only horrify 
you still more. I am quite aware my views as to Man will be—as 
they have been—criticized. I have referred to Weismann’s opinion 
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further on; but I doubt if his view or yours will really account for 
the facts. Of course we look at the question from different stand- 
points. I (think 1) know that non-human intelligences exist—that 
there are minds disconnected from a physical brain—that there 2s, 
therefore, a spiritual world. This is not, for me, a belief merely, but 
knowledge founded on the long-continued observation of facts—and 
such knowledge must modify my views as to the origin and nature of 
human faculty.”’ 

Thinking of Wallace’s happy, strenuous life, we are led to realize 
man’s independence of wealth and circumstance, to know by his 
example that, if it be great enough, “ the mind is its own place,” and 
is “not to be changed by place or time.” And looking back on 
his ninety years of strength and many-sided activity we recall other 
words written by the same great master of thought and language :— 


‘* Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair.” 


E. B. Povutton. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The British Bird Book ; an Account of ail the Birds, Nests, and 
Eggs found in the British Isles. Edited by F. B. Kirxman, 
B.A. Oxon. Section XII. T.C. & E.C. Jack. 


A notice of the first volume or section of this really great 
book on British birds appeared in the ‘ Zoologist’ for 1910. 
Section XII., completing the work, has now been published, and 
it may be claimed that all the editor’s promises, as well as the 
reader’s anticipations, have been fulfilled, while Mr. Kirkman 
and his contributors have produced a work which not only 
supplies the information desired for public or private museums, 
but describes the birds also as sentient creatures. It is this 
treatment which is now so much desiderated in all descriptive 
works on animals, it is what Darwin could not sufficiently find 
in his day, and is the material that will inspire the conclusions 
of future evolutionists. What we require are more observers, 
trained ones if possible, but the real observer has to be discovered 
before he can be trained. This axiom is sometimes overlooked. 
For the purposes of this book all British records seem to have 
_ been consulted, and yet observational facts are none too numerous. 
Mr. Kirkman’s contribution on the ‘‘ Study of Bird Behaviour” 
is worth careful reading; it is a subject which is coveted and 
nourished in the pages of the ‘ Zoologist.’ 

To compare this work with standard ones of twenty years 
ago—we are not referring to sporadic compilations—is a study 
which gives heart and courage; the scientific evangel of the 
nineteenth century has not been in vain, other animals than 
man are now being studied with a new recognition and by a new 
method. Even our British birds have not yet told their tale; 
they have been described, named, and located ; figured, listed, 
and monographed; their structure, flight, and migration de- 
scribed ; their nests, eggs, and breeding localities recorded ; but 
the study of their “behaviour” is of very recent date, and their 
recognition as sentient animals still remains almost a human 
phenomenon. It is for this, not its only merit among many 
others, that Kirkman’s bird book is to be recognized as a notable 
publication, at least, so it seems to the present writer. In many 


respects it pursues the method of Fabre in entomology. 
KEETESS 
27 JAN 14 
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